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DIRS 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography— historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographica! matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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by LYN HARRINGTON 


Barn MILES of shallow choppy 
water separate the Queen Charlotte Islands 
from the coast of British Columbia. The 
rugged, misty islands, home of the Haida 
Indians, and famous for mighty trees and 
almost-miraculous draughts of fishes, lie 70 
miles from Prince Rupert across Hecate 
Strait. Wreathed in fog, these isles of the 
west are little known even to residents of 
British Columbia. 

A group of nearly two hundred islands, if 
all the lesser ones be included, the Char- 
lottes comprise some 4,000 square miles. 
Violent volcanic action is evident in the 
geology of the islands, which are the moun- 
tain tops of submerged land. The result is a 
remarkable labyrinth of inlets, sounds, 
straits and channels. 
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The Queen Charlotte Islands 


At top:—The Queen Charlotte Islands—fold on fold of hills under cloudy skies 


Photographs by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


Rugged peaks form a ridge down the west- 
ern shoreline, and slope to rocky points and 
gravel beaches on the east. The islands mea- 
sure roughly 180 miles from the wide sand 
beaches of the north to the sea lion rookeries 
of the southern tip. 

Graham Island, largest and most north- 
erly, lies 40 miles south, across Dixon En- 
trance, of the islands of southern Alaska 
which are clearly visible in good weather. 
Graham is the only one of the islands at all 
suitable for agriculture, being considerably 
less mountainous than its neighbours. Skide- 
gate Inlet and Channel separate it from 
Moresby Island, second largest of the wedge- 
shaped group. Louise, Lyell and Kunghit 
Islands come next in size and are not 
settled. 
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While some 600 men are employed in the 
logging camps, the resident population is 
about 1,500, of whom more than half are 
Haidas. From the great numbers of a century 
ago (12,000 to 30,000 according to different 
sources) the proud Haida race shrank to 
some 600 souls. The native population, much 
mixed with other races, is slowly climbing 
again, so that it stands now at a little over 
900. All live in the village of Massett at the 
north of Graham Island, or along Skidegate 
Inlet. 

Apart from the logging camps, the white 
population lives in the villages of New Mas- 
sett, Port Clements, Queen Charlotte (for- 
merly called City), and Sandspit, for the 
most part. 

Transportation and communication have 
always been the problem of the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. The islands may be reached by 
the cargo-passenger ship which calls every 
ten days. The Sandspit airport, laid down 
during the war, serves as the landing field for 
daily flights from Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. 

Travel in the islands is uncertain and 
rather expensive, since it means chartering 
boat or car for even a short trip. Massett has 
some twenty miles of plank road which leads 
out past the deserted emergency landing 
strip to an abandoned cannery at Tow Hill. 
It is little used. Reaching Port Clements, 


The slough at Mas- 
sett forms a safe 
though shallow 
Shelter for fishing 
boats. Beyond is 
Massett Inlet. 
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Canadian Geographical Journal map 
thirty miles down Massett Inlet, depends 
upon a chance fishing boat, or the ten-day 
interval of the steamer. 
From Port Clements, a ghost town of 80 
souls, a stretch of plank road connects with 
the gravel road which crosses the island and 
leads down along the east shore. At Tlell, a 













A small industry at Port Clements is that of col- 
lecting moss for export to Los Angeles. It grows 
deeply on logs and trees, and is used by florists 
to line baskets and in wreaths. 


farming community of some prosperity, the 
road leads through the drifting sand dunes 
to skirt the sea. Dead Tree has the radio 


station, and nothing else, while Lawn Hill is 


important only for its navigation lights. 


On the north shore 
and also on the east 
shore near Tlell 
sand dunes are en- 
croaching on the 
forest. 


Skidegate Mission is the native village, 
where modern fishing craft lie at anchor out 
in front of the three remaining totem poles. 
Its comfortable well furnished homes have 
both water and light service. Church, school 
and fine community hall serve the people. 
Once the Japanese were removed from the 
fishing industry, the Haidas turned to the 
ancient skill of their ancestors with financial 
success. 

Queen Charlotte lies five miles bevond, an 
attractive village strung along the road 
on the south shore between the mountain 
and the inlet. It is the end of the road. 
Directly across the inlet is Alliford Bay, a 
sea-plane base during the war, but now a 
logging camp. Sandspit is some eight miles 
by road from the Bay, and a similar stretch 
of road leads south from Sandspit to logging 
operations on the east shore of Moresby 
Island. 

The earliest account of these islands was 
written in 1774 by a Spaniard, Juan Perez, 
whose journal long remained unknown. He 
accompanied two Spanish trading expedi- 
tions to the islands, but no landings were 
made. Four years later, Captain Cook 
“discovered” the islands for England. 

In 1786, the London Company of Adven- 
turers fitted out two ships for an expedition 
up the west coast of Vancouver Island. The 
following vear, Captain Dixon of the Queen 
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The plank road from Massett to Tow Hill passes through forest 


The curving beach in front of Skidegate Mission. 


Few totems remain, and boat-houses have 


replaced the former communal houses. In the village there are comfortable homes. 


Charlotte spent a month trading with the 
Haidas, and named the group of islands after 
his ship. During the next fifty vears, English, 
American and Spanish ships made profitable 
trading trips to the islands. 

But before the 
islands had long been the home of the fierce 


white man came, the 
war-loving Haidas. Like the Vikings of old, 
they repeatedly harried the southern tribes 
in swift forays. Protected from attack by the 
dangerous waters of Hecate Strait, they 
became the scourge of the coastal waters. 


From the great cedar trees of the islands, 


they made their long dugout canoes, capable 
of carrying half a hundred warriors. With- 
out a qualm, they paddled across Hecate 
Strait, then down the Inside Passage, to lay 


waste settlements as far south as California. 
The chief purpose was to bring back slaves. 
Loot and prestige and excitement were 
contributing factors. The slaves did all the 


hard work, and were none too well treated. 
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Haida social structure was composed of 
aristocracy, commoner and slave. There was 
no such thing as democracy preached or 
practised; although it was the rule amongst 
most Indian tribes, it would have been un- 
thinkable to the haughty West Coast tribes. 

The Haidas 


artistic culture, carving wood and stone and 


were highly advanced in 


metal into highly ornate forms, and with 
conventionalized designs. They were also 
musical. Their dances, costumes, 
carved and painted house-posts and house- 
fronts set them ahead of most of the Indians 
north of Mexico. The Haidas were one of the 


hardiest and most skilful races of primitive 


songs, 


people ever known. 

Designed for trade only were the small 
totem poles carved out of black indurated 
clay called “‘argillite’, but usually called 
“slate carvings’. These found ready sale to 
the traders and sailors of a century ago, just 
as they do to the tourist of today. The 
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material is easily worked with simple steel 
tools, and is most often carved in totem pole 
form. The carvers of an earlier day also 
carved dishes in very elaborate forms, and 
with greater skill than any present-day 
carver possesses. No one approaches the old 
carvings of the Indians Edenshaw and 
Chapman which are in the Prince Rupert 
and Vancouver museums. The craft is now 
very close to extinction. 

A tedious day-long journey is required to 
obtain the argillite which is found only in 
the Slatechuck Mountains at the foot of 
Skidegate Inlet. A stiff climb halfway up the 
mountain over a tangled trail, carrying pick 
and shovel and saw, does not have much 
appeal to the vounger men, who can earn a 
better living in fishing. To prevent exploita- 
tion by others, the argillite deposit was 
bought by the Canadian government and 
reserved exclusively for the use of the 
natives. 

When the wooden totem poles became 
increasingly elaborate, small models were 
often made of the argillite, from which the 
artist worked on the large pole. Designs were 
highly stylized, and took their subjects from 
the life about them. Haidas belonged to two 
phratries, Eagle and Raven, and these forms 
appear most often in their art. Bear and 
Beaver, Killer Whale, Dogfish and Shag also 


frequently make their appearance 





The Indians of Skidegate Mission retain few of 
their old ways, but the women still wear brace- 
lets of gold and silver chased with the highly 
conventionalized designs of the Haidas. 


The most famous totem poles were pro- 
duced in the Queen Charlotte Islands, hewn 
from the great red cedars. A legend has it 
that the first totem pole was washed ashore 


on Langara Island, carried from Asia by the 









Only a few crafts- 
men remain who can 
carve beautiful de- 
signs in the hard 
argillite. The central 
figure in the carving 
is the Raven with the 
moon in his beak. 
Skidegate Mission 
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warm Japan Current. It seems much more 
probable that it developed through the West 
Coast custom of carving house-posts. 

Totem pole culture spread throughout the 
islands and, along with the more tangible 
furs and fish, was exported in trade with the 
mainland tribes. Totem poles appeared 
therefore in Alaska, east along the Nass and 
Skeena Rivers, and south along the coast. 
The rise and fall of the totem pole was 
largely a phenomenon of the nineteenth 
century. The craft has long been abandoned, 
except for the occasional small pole made to 
order. On lonely bays and beaches are rem- 
nants of the old villages where a few rotting 
totem poles lean at weary angles, or have 
fallen into the grass. Many are beyond repair. 

One characteristic of the Haida village 
was that it was usually placed on a curving 
gravel beach, with a high rock at its back, 
and an island to break the winds in front. 
Such a location was fairly easy to find for the 
terrain of the islands is quite diversified. It 
ranges from mountains of 4,500 feet to 
morasses and muskeg swamps. 

The west coast is rocky and dangerous, 
with many fiords and deep channels, and 
rocky headlands where the combers rise 
fifty feet. The Fangs of Hippa, where the 
American freighter Clarkdale Victory was 
wrecked last winter, are but a sample. Here 
especially are the fogs and mists formed by 
the meeting of the warm Japan Current and 
the colder waters from the Arctic. Rainfall is 
abundant; annual precipitation averages 
55.72 inches in Massett, 65.23 in Queen 
Charlotte and higher in Langara. 

Along the north coast of Graham Island, 
the surf rolling in through Dixon Entrance 
crashes on hard sandy beaches, bringing 
with it huge logs of driftwood, shells, fishing 
gear and bamboo. Frequently glass floats, 
both large and small, are hurled up on shore, 
many of them bearing Oriental characters 


pressed in the glass. Fishermen assert that it 


takes twenty years for a glass ball to drift 


across from Asia. 


An unusual figure on one of the Tanoo totems. 
Wooden streams of tears run from the closed 
eyes to two little human figures, while the hands 
grasp a frog 
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At top:—Probably the 
only remaining frame- 
work of the old com- 
munal houses is found 
at Tanoo, an abandoned 
village site on Tanoo 
Island. The totem pole 
isin excellent condition, 
even to bits of red and 
black paint in the ha- 
chures of the beaver’s 
tail. The framework of 
the house cannot last 
much longer. 


The remaining totem 
poles of Skedans lean 
wearily and will soon 
crash to the ground. The 
poles extend around a 
curving beach, many of 
them hidden by spruce 
trees, some of which 
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A short road out from Massett along the north 
shore crosses the tidal Sangan River. 


On the east shore of Graham are wide 
beaches of sand and gravel. Here the sea is 
continually building up and tearing away. 
Long shallows extend far out into the water, 
breaking the force of the surf. Yet at high 
tides, the waves tear at the sandy cliffs, 
bringing them down with a crash and up- 
tall Hecate 


ticularly dangerous, for storms come up 


ending trees. Strait is par- 
with amazing suddenness, due to the shallow 
100 fathoms 


depth in the southern part to from four to 


water (which decreases from 


twenty fathoms in the north) and there are 
no harbours to offer protection to boats. 
Small the 


draining the “bull swamp” and the various 


streams cut across beaches 
muskeg lakes in the interior of Graham. The 
beaches are the haunt of eagle and raven, 
gorging themselves on the dogfish bodies 
thrown up by the waves. Dogfish livers have 
reached a high price, and since the reduction 
plant at Pacofi burned, the fishermen find it 
unprofitable to bother with the rest of the 


The float where fishing boats anchor at Queen 
Charlotte reaches well out into the Inlet. The 
co-operative floating fish camp lies beyond. 


fish. The sardonic grin, as it seems to be, on 
these dead fish reveals double rows of ser- 
rated teeth. 

In past vears there was a whaling station 
far south on Kunghit Island at Rose Har- 
bour, but operations have recently been 
transferred to Vancouver Island. Skidegate 
Inlet with its villages of Skidegate and Queen 
Charlotte is the heart of the fishing industry. 
Most of the fishermen are residents of the 
islands, but some come up from Vancouver 
for the various fishing seasons. 

The fisherman’s catch depends upon his 
equipment and the size or ranging power of 
his boat. Valuable hauls of halibut are taken 
in a very short season early in summer. Then 
comes fishing for dogfish, for their highly- 
valued livers. Trolling for salmon follows in 
July. Cod and herring are also taken in island 
waters. 

Floating fish-camps (store and warehouse 
on a raft) are located in Skidegate Inlet, and 
on the north and west coasts for the con- 


venience of the fisherman and for speed in 
reaching the market. The fish are taken in at 
the camps and held for the packer, a very 


fast boat which conveys them to a cannery 


or cold storage plant. 
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Looking down-channel towards the Slatechuck Mountains. The building on the right is Queen 
Charlotte’s community hall. Several fishing boats are tied up to a fish camp in the channel. 


Crabs are kept alive in pens of sea water like 
this one at Massett until they are needed for 


processing in the cannery. 


Devil-fish found under the rocks are tough but 
make good bait. If pounded before cooking they 
can be eaten with relish. Skidegate Mission. 














From Queen Charlotte the channel winds towards the Slatechuck Mountains. 


Succulent shellfish abound in the island 
waters. Razor clams formed a_ profitable 
canning industry on the north shore until it 
was discovered that they were the best bait 
for crabs. Now the 
magister, forms the successful canning in- 


dustry at Massett. This once-despised shell- 


edible crab, Cancer 


fish has proved a valuable asset, and is a 
luxury product on the shelves of city grocer- 
ies. The pack is distributed as far as the 
Atlantic coast, and in a small export trade. 
The island waters are full of fascinating 
forms of sea life. Due to the beneficent warm 
current, strange forms appear which seem 
out of place in such a latitude. Corals and 


sponges are found. Crystal jellyfish and 


orange men-o’-war are frequently seen. Sea 
anemones attached to logs and underwater 
pilings grow to considerable size. Varied 
indeed are the starfish, hard and soft, with 
short or long tentacles, in pink and purple, 
blue, red, brown and vellow. Here too is the 
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devil fish, sought by the natives for both 
food and bait. 

Some beaches are particularly famous for 
their shells, such as the long hard beach of 
Langara Island. Beaches are littered with 
shells of wide and fascinating variety 
winkles, cockles, abalone, scallops, rock 
oysters and clams of many kinds. Also on 
the beaches are found agates, and other semi- 
precious stones such as jasper, chalcedony 
and cornelian. 

Gold-bearing “black sand” has been found 
in some quantity along the eastern shore of 
Graham Island, sufficient for a_ limited 
amount of placer mining. Individuals panning 
for gold in times past sometimes averaged 
$45 a day. 

Indeed it was gold that brought the islands 
into the spotlight in 1852, in British Colum- 
bia’s first gold rush. A small irregular vein 
was found on the west coast, and it yielded 


$5,000 worth of gold to the Haidas and the 


Top right:—Repairing gill nets on a float in Skidegate Inlet. 


Bottom right:—These 40-lb. cans contain dogfish livers, which average 8 to 9 Ib. each. 


They are processed into vitamin pills. 
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A logging camp on floats at Beatty Anchorage, Cumshewa Inlet. The raft camp can easily be 
moved when operations are transferred to another area. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. Deposits of copper 
and coal were also worked to some extent. 
According to geologists, there are evidences 
of silver, iron, platinum, iridium and other 





metals, as well as indications of petroleum. 

Although the Charlottes were once and 
may be again famous for their mineral 
deposits, the giant trees are now their chief 
claim to fame. Trees up to nine and ten feet 
in diameter have been cut, mainly in the 
region around Cumshewa Inlet. This beau- 
tiful arm of the sea running between Moresby 
and Louise Islands has a number of logging 
camps, at least one on floats. From the rain 
forests of the Charlottes come British 
Columbia’s largest trees. 

Red and vellow cedars are found, hemlock, 


Sitka and Norway spruce, and alder which 





here grows to considerable size. The interior 
of the forest is in some parts full of moss 
which hangs in fantastic formations over 


the stumps, dangles from the branches or 


A logging road built of squared-off logs for a 
distance of five miles between Mather Lake 
and Church Creek, Cumshewa Inlet. 





Logs are dumped into 
the ‘bull-pen’ by a 
mechanical arm set 
up at the log-dump. 
Kelley’s Camp, Cum- 
shewa Inlet. 


lies along them like a crouching beast. 
Salal, a tough evergreen shrub with wide 
leathery leaves, forms the underbrush in 
some forests, and is extremely difficult to 
penetrate. The spiny Devil’s Club is an 
additional hazard in rough areas. 

Logs cut on the slopes are dragged out of 


the bush by a highline arrangement of 


Logs are hauled out 
of the bush by long 
wires, operated by a 
donkey engine and 
attached to a spar 
tree. They are loaded 
on to a truck or flat- 
car by other wires on 
the same spar tree. 


pulleys, operated by means of a spar-tree 
and a donkey engine. The logs are loaded on to 
trucks or flat cars, conveyed to a log-dump, 
and there rolled into the “‘salt chuck’, or sea. 

“Bags” or booms of logs are drawn to a 


sheltered cove by small towboats. A donkey 


engine and A-frame set up on a raft are used 


to weave the logs together by steel cables 
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At Alliford Bay in Skidegate Inlet the mighty Davis rafts are made up. The logs are bound 
together with steel cables. 


the 
booms of ten contain three to four million 


into Davis raft. These cigar-shaped 
board feet but, like the iceberg, the greater 
part of it is below the surface of the water. 
A sturdy steamer tows the rafts or cribs 
across Hecate Strait, where the crib is broken 
up into flat rafts. Smaller tugs take over, and 
tow the logs down the Inside Passage to the 
pulp mills. 

The great forests of the Charlottes provide 
plenty of space for the wide-eyed deer, 
unfamiliar with the sight of man, and un- 
afraid. Most of the fauna of the islands has 
been imported, and set on the islands. The 
red deer of Scotland, found nowhere else in 
Canada it is claimed, were released on the 
islands in 1912. There is no seasonal limit to 
hunting, since they have no natural enemies. 
Black bear are in the same category. These 
are thought to have been brought in by the 


Indians as pel cubs. 
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Beaver and caribou were two transplants 
which failed. Muskrats, however, did very 
well in the northern island where the con- 
tours are flatter and where the ground is less 
rocky. Raccoons have adapted themselves 
too well for comfort, trappers declare, and 
are accused of robbing traps and pheasants’ 
nests, to say nothing of poultry houses. 

The sea animals have not been intro- 
duced by the islanders. Several species of 
hair seals flourish in the harbours and bays 
of the west coast. These seals have become 
the 


fishing industry that the provincial govern- 


so numerous and so destructive to 


ment now offers a bounty on them. Fur 


seals pass the islands on their way north 
from California to the Pribilofs, but they 


are no target for the fisherman’s rifle. 


The sea lion makes a good target. In great 


rookeries of several thousand, their bellow- 











ing and roaring may be heard far out on the 
waters of the southern islands. Fishermen 
take a shot at 
though they are supposed to be under pro- 


lose no chance to them, 
tection. These sea lions, ruining the nets, 
the 


California 


destroying bait and catch, are not 


entertaining creatures of the 
resorts. 

Since the Charlottes are on the migration 
route of many birds, they offer much interest 
to ornithologists, who make a practice of 
haunting the beaches and rocks from year to 
year. It is said that most of the forms of bird 
and animal life are subspecies, and peculiar 
to the 
British Columbia birds seen for the first time 


islands. A recent publication lists 
on the Charlottes.* 

Langara Island is the only place in British 
Columbia where Peale’s falcon breeds. 
Stellar’s jay, with its shot-silk plumage, is 
found on the islands, also the handsome 
hooded merganser, the harlequin and wood 
ducks. About a hundred trumpeter swans 


*The Bird Fauna of British ¢ 
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descend upon the slough at Massett each 


spring, perhaps the largest group known in 
Canada. Game birds are _plentiful—teal, 
blue grouse, pheasant, several varieties of 
geese and many kinds of ducks. Kittiwakes, 
hawks and puffins, terns and gulls, song- 
birds and humming-birds are just a few of 
the feathered fauna of the islands. 

Ravens and eagles are as abundant as 
they were when the Haidas adopted them as 
their totems. The eagles prefer the lonely 
beaches with their supply of shellfish and 
other food. The ravens, shy enough in other 
parts of the country, throng around the 
villages, their weird croakings and clamour- 
ous calls always in the ears. But their old 
significance, their old place in the legends 
has gone. The Haidas of today prefer to 
forget the lore of a vanished day, to look 
forward instead of back. 

Such are the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
lonesome, wrapped in mists, on the far west 
fringe of the Dominion. 


olumbia, published in December, 1947 by the Provincial Museum of British Columbiain Victoria, B.C 





The wharf at Morgan’s Camp, Cumshewa Inlet has a splendid view down the inlet 
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The Skeena River Salmon 





Investigation 


by A. L. PRITCHARD* 


oo SKEENA is the largest river in 
northern British Columbia. More than 300 
miles from mouth to headwaters, and blessed 
with a wide variety of lake-fed tributaries, 
it ranks next to the Fraser, the largest river 
in the province, both in size and as a salmon 
producing stream. 

The Skeena River salmon fishery is im- 
portant, the value of the canned products 
alone being in excess of $2,000,000 per year. 
All five kinds of salmon are taken in the 
following order of monetary importance; 
sockeye, pink, spring, coho and chum. Of 
these sockeye brings on the average over 
one-half of the total revenue and makes up 
about 20 per cent of the British Columbia 
catch of the species. 

The number of canning plants has varied 
greatly with economic conditions, chief of 
which was a tendency towards greater effic- 
iency of each unit and resulting centraliza- 
tion. In 1906 there were fourteen canneries 
but fish 


houses have increased to ten. The number 


now there are seven. The fresh 


of gill net licences and boats reached a peak 


of about 1,335 in 1924 but has now decreased 
to about 800. However, each unit has in- 
creased in power and efficiency. In spite of 
the changes, perhaps 2,000 or more people 
are gainfully employed and more _ than 
$2,000,000 is thus put into circulation. 


The Problem of Reduced Catches 


With such economic importance, it is 
little wonder that any hint of failure should 
cause worry. In 1937 and 1938 such indica- 
tions led the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada to make general surveys and to 
check the history recorded in previous re- 
ports. It was felt by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Fisheries that the regulations for 
conservation then in force would remove the 
difficulty if it did exist. When the extremely 
low sockeye catch of 1942—30,000 cases 
was followed by that of 1943 which was still 
lower—28,000 cases 
pressed for the future. Well there might be 
since never had two successive catches been 
so far below 50,000 cases, while in previous 
years two catches of over 184,000 had been 


grave fears were ex- 


*Dr. A. L. Pritchard is Director of Fish Culture in the Dominion Department of Fisheries 


At top:— 


Moricetown Falls, chief obstruction to the spawning salmon of the Skeena. At certain periods 


of low water the fish are held back and have extreme difficulty in negotiating the passage. 














made. The Department of Fisheries then 
officially requested the Fisheries Research 
Board to examine the situation. 
Possible Causes of Depletion 

The scientists of the Board immediately 
had numerous problems on their hands which 
seemed to take the following order: Was 
there really a decline in the salmon runs or 
were they fluctuating in number naturally 
as do other animals such as the snowshoe 
rabbit ? Were all five kinds of salmon in- 
volved or were some stable or increasing ? 
If some were going down, what were they ? 
What was the cause ? What could be done 
about it ? If none was decreasing, was there 
any way of letting the industry have more 
fish without producing bad results for the 
future ? Last but not least, instructions were 
issued to find the answers if possible by the 
autumn of 1948 
order! 


a wise but possibly a large 


Many conferences were held to discuss 
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ials. Each had something to recommend and 
in the end all suggestions were fused into a 
general plan of approach. 

The vear 1944 was taken for a general 
survey. Graphs were plotted and replotted 
from such statistics as were available. Par- 
ties were dispersed over the area to make 
general examinations. 

It was observed that as the salmon moved 
upstream to spawn, they were met by 
numerous seals, which are only one of many 
predators. What damage did these seals do 
to the fish and nets ? How many seals were 
there in the system ? Could they be reduced 
or eliminated and would it help ? 

Once past the lower river were there any 
obstacles which stop the fish reaching the 
spawning rivers ? Were salmon unable to 
ascend rapids or falls in any part of the 
system ? Did the salmon lie in the pools so 
without 


long that. they eventually died 






















what could be wrong and how the trouble spawning or did they wear themselves out 
should be discovered. Everyone had ideas jumping ? 
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scientists, cannery-men, departmental offic- 






































Windfalls and log jams cause natural hazards to the spawning fish in their long ascent. Upper 
Salmon Creek on the Babine River presents an example. 


Seals take their toll of spring salmon. Left: the 
throat portion was all that remained of one 
spring in the net after a seal attack. Right: 
spring salmon with lower jaw bitten off 


Once the spawning rivers were reached, 
what happened ? Could the salmon get in 
and did conditions remain good till the eggs 
hatched ? Did winter conditions affect the 
hatch ? Once the voung sockeye fry came 
out of the gravel in the spring, they moved 
down to the lake below where they spent at 
least one vear making the long journey to 
the sea. Experiments in other areas showed 
a tremendous loss here. What was the con- 
dition on the Skeena ? Were temperatures, 
oxygen conditions, etc., always suitable ? 
Was there always a sufficient food supply ? 
Was there more than a normal number of 
fish predators ? 

If the adult fish could get up to spawn, 
it was almost certain that the voung could 
easily reach the sea where they would spend 
the next few vears eating and growing. What 
could happen here ? Where did they go ? 
Were there many animals preying on them ? 


Had they enough food ? 


Natural predators of salmon are these species of trout. At top a steelhead, below a Dolly Varden, 
taken from the Sustut River. 

















Finally when they moved in again as 
adults and struggled upstream to spawn, 
the fishing equipment was ready to take its 
toll. Did the commercial fishermen take too 
many for the maintenance of the run ? 

Farther upstream the Indians, legally un- 
der agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, took them for food. Did they damage 
many fish ? Did they abuse their rights ? 

The Approach to Solution 

There were many problems but it was 
evident that all had to be considered. No 
unbiased decision could be reached other- 
wise as to what was causing depletion or, 
perhaps what was more important, what 
could be done to allow the fishery to take 
more fish yet still be sure that enough re- 
mained. To do justice to all angles of 
approach required much money and many 
personnel. It was for that reason that the 
Fisheries Research Board started the survey 
stage in 1944 with a budget of about $25,000 
and ten men. This was increased in 1945 to 
$55,000 and twenty-five men. In 1946 and 
future years after the capital equipment was 
on hand, the budget remained almost the 
same but the number of personnel went up 
to thirty-seven. 

The Findings 

Prepators: It was discovered that hair 
seals caused a considerable monetary loss 
in the revenue from spring salmon fishing 
in the early spring. During the sockeye sea- 
son later in the summer, they moved up- 
stream and devoured more fish. The popu- 
lation, estimated as 400 to 1,000 animals, 
lived, bred and had their pups on bars in 
the Eestahl and Skeena Rivers. Reduction 
in numbers or elimination would be difficult 
but could be partially accomplished by hun- 
ters with good equipment especially at 
whelping season when the seals were par- 
ticularly vulnerable. 

Oxsstructions: There were falls in the 
system; the chief among them was Morice- 
town where at certain periods of low water, 
the fish were held back for a time. This 
hold-up did not usually last so long that 
the fish died without spawning but danger- 
ous levels were approached in seasons of 
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extremely low water. The passage could be 
eased but the operation would make it har- 
der for the Indians to get their required 
food supply. 

STREAM ConpiTIoNs: In the main the fish 
could reach the spawning grounds with mod- 
erate ease and conditions were generally 
good. Stream improvement in the matter 
of judicious clearing of log jams, was then 
being practised in cases to which attention 
was drawn. More suggestions were forth- 
coming to keep the water in one channel 
and guarantee good conditions for hatching. 

LAKE CoNnpDITIONS: Summer parties in- 
volving a total of fifteen to twenty-five men 
examined sixteen or more lakes carefully. 
The findings showed that some, such as 
Kitsumgallum, which are cold and deep with 
almost opaque water had a limit of produc- 
tivity in so far as salmon are concerned. 
Some, like Kitwanga, seemed to have a 
larger number of predators such as squaw- 
fish. Thus the categories were struck and 
the information recorded. 

Tue Fisuery: Gradually from the records 
of past vears and from information now be- 
ing gathered, a history of the fishery took 
shape. The effect of changes in gear, the 
effect of weather and other factors revealed 
themselves. 

THe MoOveMENT OF THE SALMON: In five 
years over 10,000 sockeye, 4,000 pinks and 
numbers of the other species of salmon were 
tagged off the mouth of the Skeena River. 
Returns came in steadily from all quarters. 
Every year it appeared that the Lakelse 
Lake sockeye run was almost through before 
the fishing started. Runs to all other areas 
seemed to spread over the whole season. The 
average time taken to reach Terrace, Hazel- 
ton, Babine, and other areas was determined. 
There was no doubt of the minimum rela- 
tive numbers taken by fishermen commer- 
cially and there were also clear cut examples 
as to how weather, industrial disputes and 
other factors lowered the catch and increased 
the escapement. The average Indian take 
was recorded more accurately. Their need 
for fish as food was established but their 
malpractices were not ignored. 
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The number of salmon taken by the Indians during the spawning run is considerable. Here is a 
catch of salmon being smoked at an Indian settlement. 


Tue EscapemMent: Conservation may be 
considered as securing the proper balance 
between catch and escapement. The catch 
can be recorded precisely. Estimation of 
spawning runs (escapement) has never been 
accurate. That is why the Fisheries Research 
Board spent almost $10,000 spanning the 
Babine River with a counting fence. This 
has now made possible an absolute count to 
one area, the results of which give an in- 
dication as to the accuracy of previous 


estimates. 


Conclusions 

By January 1949, the first phase of the 
investigations was completed and certain 
fairly definite conclusions were reached. The 
report, reviewed here, represents a case his- 
tory, diagnosis and prescribed treatment. 

For the sockeye salmon, after an early rise 
in catch up to 1904 when the virgin fishery 
was being exploited there was an appreciable 
and gradual decline in the populations in 
the Skeena River as indicated by a drop of 
59,000 cases in the average annual pack in 


A portion of the Skeena gill net fleet. Nets are being mended and dried on the wharf. Salmon 
fishing boats have increased in power and efficiency over the years, with serious effect on the 
fish population of the Skeena. 





the 41 years up to 1945. Between 1915 and 
1935, the drop was of greatest magnitude. 
The 


increased relatively steadily until 1930 as a 





catch of pink salmon on the Skeena 


result of additional exploitation brought 
a more favourable economic 





about by 
A drastic failure occurred in 1932 not 
the Skeena but 


British Columbia and since that 


mand. 
only in everywhere in 
northern 
time the largest cycle, the even-numbered 


years, has never recovered. The odd-num- 
bered vears gradually became the largest up 
to the high pack in 1945. In both 1946 and 
1947 the runs failed. 


of the spring salmon records was difficult 


The true significance 


to assess because of the lack of accurate 
statistics from the fresh-fish industry which 


had gradually taken over most of the catch 








and now handles sixty to ninety per cent. 
Such records as were available indicated a 
slight drop since the early years. This was 
not considered as serious as that for the 
sockeye and pink in view of the relatively 
heavy packs and escapements of springs in 
recent years. The catch of coho salmon had 
apparently increased steadily from 1905 un- 
til recently to reach the largest catches on 
record in 1938 and 1941. There was no reason 
to believe that the escapement had declined 
and therefore no true drop in the popula- 
The Skeena River 
chum salmon catch was never large by com- 
parison with the others and it fluctuated in 
a manner similar to that throughout British 


Columbia. In recent years it remained fairly 





tions could be noted. 


uniform mainly, it was thought, because of 
the lack of heavy exploitation. The 1946 take 
was very large as was that of 1947. These 
facts coupled with observations that the 
escapements were normal would indicate 
that the chum populations are not now 
decreasing. 

The decline in the 
the opinion of the investigators, was mainly 
The 


was also considered to have been 


case of the sockeye, in 


attributable to the commercial fishery. 
fishery 
operative in reducing the spring and chum 
from their original abundance. In the case 
of the pinks major blame was placed on 
water conditions in producing adverse effects 





Salmon spawning on the gravelly bed of a 
stream in the Skeena River system. To assure 
continuation of the salmon fishery sufficient 
spawners should be allowed to escape the nets 
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de- 


on spawning, incubation and alevinage. 
While the fishery 


sponsible for the over-all decline, it was not 
to blame for the large fluctuations which 


may be held mainly re- 


occurred from year to vear. These were due 


largely to variations in such factors as 


weather as they affect conditions for spawn- 
ing 
favourable or 


and incubation and produce either a 
unfavourable return from a 
given seeding thus setting up cycles of 
abundance. In this situation the fishery will 
have its influence in lowering the abundant 
population and reducing the less abundant 
still further, perhaps to a critical level. In 
all instances the decline once started will 
other 


pre- 


undoubtedly be furthered by many 
influences, for example Indian fishery, 
dation, and other factors. 
Corrective Measures 

In considering corrective measures, all de- 
cisions had to be based on the knowledge 
that climatic generally 
favourable for salmon production but that 


conditions were 


extremes in weather could be destructive 
for any species in accordance with the fre- 
quency of their incidence at or near a critical 
period in the life history as in the case of 


pink salmon. Settlement and civilization 


have not yet produced many severe effects 
but the future industrial developments in 
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Legally entitled to take salmon for food, the 
Indians capture the fish by methods which in 
some cases result in unnecessary waste. Here 
an Indian takes a big one with a gaff. 


lumbering and water power will have to be 
carefully watched. Most of the stream ob- 
structions have been present for a long time 
but in the light of modern knowledge they 
should be modified to improve conditions. 
Physical and chemical conditions in the lake 
nursery areas were generally good but cer- 
tain bodies of water were limited in their 





productive capacities by such things as 





opacity caused by glacial silt in suspension 





and by low temperatures. The basic food 





compared favourably with that in other 





similar areas. Fish predation could not be 





excessively heavy because the coarse fish 





opulation was not extremely large. Preda- 
‘ £ 





tion by harbour seals was restrictive. It was 





true that the Indian population had to have 





fish for food but arrangements and agree- 





ments would have to be made to ensure 





their not taking more than absolutely nec- 





essary or using damaging methods of 





capture. 





In implementing remedies it should be 
remembered that, 
tioned affected the fishery at the same time, 
the treatment of each should be applied 





since all factors men- 






concurrently. 
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Recommendations 
The following measures were suggested: 
1. The provision of more spawners through 
the 
appeared to be one of the most important 
and quickly effective devices in any attempt 


reduction of the commercial catches 


to restore the runs. This might include such 
things as shortening the fishing season, 
lengthening the weekly closed periods, and 
restricting the areas in which the nets may 
be set. Although efforts should be made to- 
wards building up all the runs, special 
attention should be given to bringing the 
low sockeye and pink populations to well 
above the point where unfavourable envi- 
ronmental conditions might wipe them out. 
The fishery might, therefore, be more re- 
stricted in vears when runs are small. 

2. The problem of the Indian fishery is 
so complicated that no easy solution could 
be recommended at the time. The Indians 
needed and were entitled by agreement to 
take fish for food. It appeared, however, 
that in some areas they took more than was 
essential and that waste resulted from cer- 
tain methods of capture. Means of improv- 
ing the situation must be sought through 
careful the 
arrangements under which they are _per- 


examination and revision of 
mitted to fish. 

3. A thorough and continuous program 
of stream improvement should be com- 
menced (a) to ameliorate or remove hazards 
and obstructions to adult fish moving up- 
stream to the spawning tributaries and to 
the young on their way to sea, (b) to modify 
the physical conditions of the spawning 
grounds now available to ensure proper and 
efficient spawning, incubation and alevinage, 
and (c) to extend such beds into sections 
not now used. 

4. A program for the reduction of the 
harbour seal in the lower Skeena commenced 
in 1948 should be continued and enlarged. 
Further study is essential on the control of 
predation in an effort to increase the pro- 
duction of salmon. 


Future Research Program 
What of the future ? Is it sufficient to 
settle a problem in a general way without 




































pressing further to discover the real cause 
of the depletion ? Assuming that it is not, 
more purely scientific experiments were 
planned during the period of the investiga- 
tion. What is the general relationship be- 
tween seeding and the resulting vearlings 
or adults ? What factors affect the results 
and can they be controlled ? Undoubtedly 
others will need and be able to use such 
information elsewhere in the future. 

It was clear that with this report only 
the first portion of the scientists’ respons- 
ibility had been discharged. For the future, 
the following two-phase program seemed 
essential : 

(a) An applied phase in which the scien- 
tists, now familiar with the area and prob- 
lems advise as to the. proper method of 
rehabilitation, generally supervise the 
work and check the results which occur. 
Concurrently, they could attempt to ob- 
tain more accurate statistics of catch and 


By means of this counting fence scientists obtained an absolute count of the number of salmon 
passing through the Babine River on their way to spawning grounds. 
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more accurate information on escapement. 

(b) A research phase in which, working 
in a selected area such as Lakelse, they 
could investigate in more detail the ques- 
tion of propagation, predation, competi- 
tion and stream improvement. In another 
area, e.g. Babine, one or two tributaries 
might be selected for studies of spawning 
and incubation with a view to outlining 
methods of increasing the efficiency in 
these phases of the life history. 

No such work as this can succeed without 
co-operation and it is a pleasure and privi- 
lege to record the interest and help given 
by the fishermen, members of the industry, 
government officers, the immediate staff, 
outside scientists and others too numerous 
to mention. These men contributed valuable 
information and advice but should not be 
held responsible for the conclusions reached 


by the writer. 






































Two young artisan-farmers, members of a co- 
operative farm, at work on building construc- 


tion. 


Co-operative 
Farming in 
Saskatchewan 


by JIM WRIGHT 


Photographs from Saskatchewan Film Board, Sask- 
atoon Star-Phoenix, and Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 
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farming in Saskat- 
chewan, in varying degree of collective 
operation and ownership of farm machinery, 
land and livestock, has advanced beyond 
comparable development in other Canadian 
provinces. It is the most recent and 
significant development in a province with 
an expanding co-operative record. Saskat- 
chewan, with approximately seven per cent 
of Canada’s population, accounted for almost 
thirty per cent of Canada’s co-operative 
enterprise business in 1948. 

Based on the Rochdale principles of 
organized co-operation (England, 1844), 
co-operative farm bylaws have been methodi- 
cally worked out by local memberships 
groups. The modern socio-economic complete 
type co-operative farm has pragmatic roots 
in early community requirements, in the 
spontaneous neighbourly co-operation of 








Cattle owned by the River Bend co-operative farm. Though the site is excellent for grain growing, 
the veterans plan mixed farming. 





frontier one-family-farm relationships dating 
back to the homestead and sod-shack era 
of forty vears and more ago. 
Co-operative Pastures 

A forerunner of the more inclusive type 
co-operative farm was the grazing co- 
operative. As early settlers homesteaded or 
bought prairie land and ploughed the best 
sod for grain growing, there remained areas 
less suitable for cultivation. There were also 
tracts withheld from settlement by the 
Crown, and by corporations such as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Farmers in the 
community took advantage of these un- 
cultivated blocks of unfenced land for 
pasturing their livestock. As available 
pasture land decreased, the absentee owners 
adopted a leasing policy to make their land 
revenue producing. In various communities, 


Aerial photograph of Carrot River co-operative farms project, showing 2,400 acres cleared and 
broken in 1947. The light strips are windrows of log and brush. The land was cultivated and 
raised a first crop for the River Bend and Sunnydale veterans co-operative farms in 1948. 
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Seeding on the Mat- 
co-operative 
farm, spring of 1948. 
The members own 
jand operate six 
18-foot tiller and 
| seeder combines like 





farmers organized co-operative community 


pasture associations to lease such blocks of 
grazing land. This voluntary collective 
action eliminated the threat of one or two 
individual farmers leasing an entire block 
to the exclusion of the neighbours. 
Co-operative Use of Machinery 
The rapid and continuous evolution of 
farm machinery, together with initial and 
maintenance costs, results in a_ large 
machinery investment per cultivated acre. 
Thus the cost of the machinery of production 
in relation to prices received for farm 
products, plus shortages of labour and 
machinery in two world wars, combined to 
induce experiments in the co-operative use 
of farm machinery. 





Caterpillar tractor drawing powerfy] 
bottom breaking plough. Operated by Boj 
Carpenter, a member of the Pasquia H; 
Co-operative Farm Association, Cg 
River project. 














Pooled purchase and collective use of 0 
machinery on an organized co-operative basis ~ 
required study of the problems involved. rT 
The appointment of a manager-mechanic and at 
the selection of efficient operators solved n 
the problem of keeping co-operatively owned } t 
machinery in ready operating order. Most S| 
difficult problem is timely use in field work. a 
Simultaneous crop ripening may mean that 
two or more members require, for instance, b 
the use of a combine-harvester at the same oO 
time. Principal advantage is that machinery P 
investment spread over the largest practical It 
acreage reduces cost per cultivated acre. 
Another advantage is that co-operative 4 
ownership and operation provide a_ wider oO 
range of modern equipment than is possible m 

; 
















World Wa: II veteran, now a co-operative 
farmer, greasing a combine. 





or practical for the average individual farm. 
Specialization of skills is an additional 
inducement. The most competent mechanic 
available may be selected to service the 
machinery, while operators may be hired, 
thus releasing members for increased 
specialization in care of livestock and poultry 
and otherwise to diversify farm production. 

So far four machinery co-operatives have 
been chartered in the province. The oldest 
of these is the Round Hill Agricultural 
Production Co-operative Association near 
Iffley, incorporated 1943, when seven original 
members pooled capital and purchased 
equipment to operate on their individually 
owned land. In 1949 the ten farmer 


members individually owned 1,400 acres. 





Matador co-oper- 
ative farm member 
Elgin Howes greas- 
ing a tiller combine. 
The Cletrac tractor is 
one of four the vet- 
erans purchased 
from War Assets Cor- 
poration. The use of 
powerful mobile 
mechanized equip- 
ment has its hazards 
but regular machin- 
ery maintenance 
together with careful 
operational practice 
reduces the accident 
rate to a minimum. 



































In a general meeting the members set a 
custom rate which each one pays for the 
use of the collectively owned equipment. 
This custom rate includes charges for 
gasoline, oil and repairs, interest, deprecia- 
tion on equipment and the operator's 
wages. At the end of the year, after all 
expenses have been paid and reserves set 
aside, any surplus that remains is divided 
among the members in ratio to the money 
value of work done for each member. 

The Mount Hope Machinery Co- 
operative, organized 1945, northeast of 
North Battleford, is a fourteen member 
group and provides for an_ individually 
owned total of 4,000 cultivated acres. Like 
the Round Hill co-operative, the Mount 
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Cordwood piles by the village of Algrove. Train approaching in background. Drought stricken 
farmers from the open prairie settled in this area during the early nineteen-thirties. Sixteen farmers 
formed the Algrove co-operative farm in 1946. 


Left:—Section of Algrove co-operative 
ferm showing windrow of brush that has 
been piled after being uprooted by a bull- 
dozer. Pooled purchase of heavy equip- 
ment is required to bring such bush-land 
farms under cultivation. 


Bottom left:—Cletrac tractor equipped 
with brush-piler, on Algrove co-operative 
farm. 


Below:—Combine harvesting Argentine 
rape on Algrove co-operative farm. Crop 
had been previously swathed. This ma- 
chine, operated by one man, picks up the 
windrows of swathed grain and threshes 
the crop in one operation. Swathing facil- 
itates even ripening of a late crop when 
immature heads may be endangered by 
frost if left standing. 























Co-operative store, at Algrove, was started 
with very few dollars capital by local 
farmers in 1940. In 1947 their store did a 
$27,000 business. The next nearest store 
is six miles distant overunimproved roads. 
Membership of the Algrove co-operative 
farm is now considering plans to group 
their houses and farm buildings at Al- 
grove. 


Hope group has worked out a use-rotation 
plan which designates a different starting 
position in the rotation each year. The 
manager is given power to decide on 
situations arising from the late ripening of 
a certain member's crop, or land too wet 
for cultivation when such a member’s turn 
comes in rotation. 
A More Inclusive Type 

The Algrove Farm Co-operative Associa- 
tion was incorporated in 1946 with sixteen 
members whose immediate objective was 
pooled purchasing of heavy equipment 
necessary to bring their bush-land under 
cultivation. It is significant that in 1935, 
eleven years before this co-operative was 
organized, a study group was formed locally 
to discuss land utilization and other problems 
peculiar to this area settled during the 
drought and economic depression of the 
nineteen thirties. Farmers from the drought- 
stricken treeless open plains had trekked 
north far into the bush of the Park Lands 
region there to find water for livestock and 
gardens, wood for fuel and building. During 
the greater part of ten years no one farm 
family was financially able to buy the heavy 
equipment required to clear sufficient land 
for efficient farming. 

The co-operative was first able to purchase 
two second-hand tractors, one a caterpillar 
equipped with bull-dozing and brush-cutting 
attachments. To provide feed and pasture 
for livestock, this co-operative leased three 
sections (1,920 acres) of school land from 
the provincial government, and used its 
equipment to clear away the brush, mainly 
poplar and willow, and bring it under 
cultivation. The members are considering 
plans to pool their land and centralize 
their homes at Algrove. 

Dairy and Livestock Co-operative Farm 

The Turner Farm, near 
Osler, in the Park Lands region north of 


Co-operative 


Saskatoon, combines co-operative use of 

























grazing land plus co-operative dairying and 
livestock raising. Several farmers and their 
sons, after studying through the winter of 
1945-46, pooled some of their capital to 
purchase the wartime airport land and 
buildings near Osler, in July 1946. Hay was 
harvested from the 522 acre former airport 
land which had been sown to crested wheat 
grass. A well was drilled, and the airport 
garage (90 feet by 30 feet) remodelled into 
a dairy barn. The members built up a 
herd of 25 cows, 
contributing cows from their 


co-operatively owned 
mainly by 
individually owned herds. The value of the 
cows was credited to the members who 
had provided them, as loan capital in their 
co-operative. Early in November of the 
same milk was being shipped to 
Saskatoon. 

First Complete Type Co-operative Farm 

The Sturgis Farm Co-operative Associa- 
tion, near Sturgis, is the first complete type 
co-operative organized in Saskat- 
chewan. After careful study of the various 
co-operative farm types, the initial five 
members, in April 1945, decided to venture 
beyond co-operative grazing, machinery and 


year, 


farm 


stockraising, and so they pooled their land, 
labour and machinery. They appraised the 
monetary value of their individually owned 
land and machinery, transferred titles to 
their co-operative, receiving in return indi- 
vidual credits indicating loan capital invested 
in the co-operative. A survey of their 
collective machinery requirements for the 
1,700 acres of land allowed their 
operative to sell $4,000 worth of surplus 
machinery. Assets totalled almost $60,000. 


co- 
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Close-up of an eight-room house on Stur- 
gis co-operative farm. Built co-operatively 
the houses are planned by the families 
who will occupy them. 


Glimpse of modern 
kitchen in one of the 
new houses on Sturgis 
co-operative farm. 
Members say saving in 
co-operative farming 
operations allows more 
money to modernize 
family homes. 


New houses on Sturgis 
co-operative farm. First 
complete type of co- 
operative farm in Sas- 
katchewan, the Sturgis 
was incorporated in 
1945. Members con- 
tinued to live on their 
individual farmsteads 
until they could afford 
to build new homes cen- 
tralized on an 80 acre 
co-operative farmsite 
near the village of Stur- 
gis. Initiated by estab- 
lished farmers in the 
area, membership of 
this co-operative in- 
creased in 1948 to 
twelve—six men and 
their wives. 


In the words of one of the original mem- 
bers, Sam Sookocheft, ‘‘Co-operative farm- 
ing has definite economic advantages. 
The most important feature, however, is 
the social and cultural. Farming co-oper- 
atively does away with physical and men- 
tal isolation of the one-family-farm. We 
are beginning to see that co-operative 


work and living can combine some of the 
best features of country life with some of 
the desirable features provided in towns 
and cities.” 
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Seed-drill and tractor, on Sturgis co-operative 
farm. Since incorporation in 1945 the acreage 
has been increased to 1,800 and four good crops 
have been harvested. 


The first grain crop co-operatively harvested 
brought $19,000, from approximately 350 
acres of wheat, 500 acres of oats and 120 
acres of barley. That year the co-operative 
had 67 acres of tame hay and 627 acres of 
summerfallow. 

With knowledge of the economic contri- 
bution made by farm wives, the original 
men members of this co-operative voted to 
bring in their wives as members, so that the 
women would have direct voice and interest 
in operation and development. While plan- 
ning to group their houses together, the 
members continued to live on individual 
one-family farmsteads. In the spring of 
1946, the group purchased 80 acres on the 
edge of the village of Sturgis, and that 
summer dug five basements and a_ well. 
Since then, new buildings have been built 
on, and old buildings moved to, the commu- 
nity site for which detailed landscaping 
plans had been made. A further development 
was the pooling of livestock which, at the 
inception of the co-operative farm, was 
individually owned as on the one-family- 
farm basis. 

Main reasons for grouping buildings in 
“a co-operative farm community, as given 
by this membership, are to allow: specializa- 
tion in farm work, such as caring for live- 
stock, poultry; machinery maintenance and 
more efficient 


operation; organization of 


labour; ready accessibility for periodical 
work-plan meetings, together with study 
and discussion for increased application of 
obtaining modern 


scientific agriculture; 


conveniences such as plumbing and elec- 


tricity at reduced cost; ready access to a 








































gravelled highway; availability of village 


services such as school, community hall, 
church and sports grounds and _ rinks. 
A study of the Supplemental Bylaws of 
the Sturgis Farm Co-operative Association 
Limited, reveals the background — of 
experience together with careful planning 
that were major factors in the success of 
this first complete-t::pe co-operative farm. 
The Laurel Farm Co-operative Associatior 
Another Park 
type co-operative farm is the Laurel, at 
Meskanaw, incorporated in 1946 under the 


Lands region complete 


Co-operative Associations Act of Saskat- 
chewan, by a father, son and son-in-law, 
their wives, and three vounger sons. As in 
the Sturgis farm, they pooled land, labour, 
equipment and livestock, transferring indi- 
titles 


landscaped a 


vidual to their co-operative. The 


members community site, 
grouped older buildings and built new ones, 
installed a single electric lighting and small 
power system, equipped a machine shop. 
This farm 


evolved largely as a solution to the problem, 


family group co-operative 
faced by the voung men, of how they could 
obtain capital to set themselves up as 


individual farmers without assuming a 
heavy burden of debt in the purchase of 
land and equipment. In their co-operative 
farm the younger men invest their labour 
dividends each year as loan capital, thus 
building up their equity to approximate that 
of older members, while all members have 
equal voice and vote in the affairs of the 
farm. Decisions reached in open meetings 
are the result of democratic process as 
compared to patriarchial decree. Weekly 
meetings provide each member with an 


opportunity to express any dissatisfaction 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wall and baby in their 
home on the River Bend co-operative farm, 
Carrot River. Mrs. Wall is an English war bride. 













Main barn and some of the houses on Laurel co-operative farm. Windcharger (centre background) 
supplies electric power and light. 


he may have, as well as to contribute and 
share information and proposals for im- 
provement. Interest is paid on loan capital; 
association in 


this, in a co-operative 


Saskatchewan, may not legally exceed five 


per cent. A minimum wage applies also in 
event of sickness or injury, and during the 
period per 


annual three-week holiday 
member provided for in the supplemental 
bylaws. After all expenses have been paid, 
depreciation and statutory reserves set 
aside, the surplus is divided among the 
the 


time each member has contributed during 


membership in proportion to work- 


the vear. A secretary keeps detailed and 
accurate records of income and expenditures 
which are audited annually. 
Mudie Lake Co-operative Farm 

Resident farmers in 1948 organized the 
Mudie Lake Co-operative Farm near the 
northwestern limit of the agricultural area 
of the province. Incentive here was lack of 
capital for land preparation on an individual 
basis. The five farmer members, who had 
pioneered in the area (south of Pierceland 
in the early nineteen thirties, pooled their 
land (average 50 cultivated acres each), 
their equipment, and sufficient money to 
purchase co-operatively a second-hand 
tractor, a breaking plough and a_ three- 
bottom mouldboard plough. By the end of 
1948 


prepared for 


and 
200 


they had broken, reclaimed 


seeding an additional 
acres of land. 
Trend to Larger Units 
Each of the complete type co-operative 
farms so far described have in common two 
significant factors. They were formed by 
and women who knew one 


farm men 


Some of the members of Laurel co-operative 
farm. 






























A study group conference in the curling rink at 


Landis, Saskatchewan, showing Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Director John Fox (second row, 
centre, with memo in hand) leading a discus- 
sion on ‘What to do with the lazy man in a co- 
operative farm”. 


another as the result of being close neigh- 
bours or relatives. And they are situated in 
the Park Lands region where one-family- 
farms average less acreage than one-family- 
farms in the open Plains region, and conse- 
quently tend to have a higher investment in 
if fully 
equipped. Further, in the Park Lands more 


machinery per cultivated acre, 
mixed farming is an added inducement to 
the division of labour and _ specialization 
offered in farming co-operatively. 

The trend in the open Plains grain 
growing region continues towards larger 
units of land operated individually, together 
with increased mechanization to reduce 
proportional operating costs. Concomitant 
with this is the trend towards centralized 
living on an individual basis. The grain 
farmer, unencumbered by livestock, tends 
to move to the town or nearby village to 
take advantage of the amenities offered 
there, and during the frost-free period 
commutes from the town to work his land. 
In this way the old farmstead becomes a 
seasonal camp, while the rural community 
further disintegrates. Where this trend ts 
carried to its logical conclusion, as in large 
areas of Kansas, not only has the rural 
disappeared, but 


community completely 


the town-based grain grower in = many 


instances ceases to be a farmer. Instead he 
becomes a large scale mechanized land 
operator with ears commercially deafened 
to the warning pleas of North American 
soil scientists aware of increasing soil 
exhaustion from the Rio Grande to the 
North Saskatchewan River. In_ the terse, 
unequivocal statement of the research 
director, United Farmers of Canada, Saskat- 
chewan Section, “Present trends indicate 
the choice in the future for the farmer of the 
great North American plains is corporation 
farming or co-operative farming”. 

The Matador Co-operative Farm Association 
complete co-operative 


The only tvpe 


farm in Saskatchewan's open Plains region to 


Poultry house on Laurel co-operative farm, with 
Barred Rock pullets. John Dexter (left) and 
W. L. Chapman (right). Members say oppor- 
tunity for farm work specialization, allowed in 
farming co-operatively, is an economic advan- 
tage. 


date (in the early part of 1949) is the Matador 
Co-operative Farm Association, about 50 
miles north of Swift Current. Three distine- 
tive features should be mentioned at the 
outset. The members of this co-operative 
are all veterans of World War II. They had 
not known each other as neighbours prior to 
forming their co-operative. And they are on 
Crown lands (provincially owned) that were 
covered with virgin prairie grass until the 
spring of 1946 when the veterans moved on 
with breaking plough and power machinery. 

The land was part of a. large area that a 
Matador 
Ranch, a group of Texas cattlemen who 


government had leased to the 
used it mainly for summer grazing of beef 
cattle which from time to time, depending 
on fluctuating markets, were moved north- 
ward on the hoof. With the end of the 
ranching era, the lease was allowed to lapse 
and subsequent governments made _ the 
land available for large scale community 
pasture operation. In 1946 the Saskatchewan 


Department of Agriculture made available 
9,320 acres to the group of World War II 




































Brothers Charlie (on tractor seat) and Bill Chapman 
brush-breaking on Laurel co-operative farm. Acreage 
operated in 1948 was approximately 3,000, with 2,200 
acres under cultivation. 

















Cultivating summerfallow with 14-foot cultivator 
pulled by TD 35 caterpillar tractor on Laurel co-oper- 
ative farm. 
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veterans who wished to farm co-operatively. 

Thus a major portion of Saskatchewan's 
last large tract of virgin prairie grass and 
good soil treeless plain was put under the 
breaker plough for the first veterans’ 
co-operative grain growing farm in North 
America. 

The seventeen World War II veterans 
who made up the membership of this 
co-operative—unknown to one another and 
while scattered in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, Air Force and Army—had developed 
various ideas about farming co-operatively. 

In April 1946, veterans who had directed 
inquiries to the Saskatchewan Government, 
met in conference in Regina on invitation 
of the Minister of the then Department of 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, himself 
a veteran of World War I and II. With the 
assistance of Department of Co-operation 
and Co-operative Development officials, 
experimental farm managers, agriculturists 
of the University of Saskatchewan, and 
practical farmers, who comprised a planning 
committee, the veterans co-operative farming 
conference studied group farming activities 
of Canada, the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
Mexico, Palestine; they became thoroughly 
conversant with bylaws of co-operative farm 
types in Saskatchewan, and discussed actual 
and potential advantages and disadvantages 
of group farming as compared to farming on 
the individual one-family-farm basis. 

Veterans’ Land Act 

While World War II veterans, who 
qualified under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
were entitled to a Canadian (federal) 
Government grant of $2,320, this grant was 
not at first available to veterans who 
decided to farm co-operatively. To breach 
this federal rehabilitation gap, the Saskat- 
chewan Government’s then Department of 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation agreed 
to make available to the prospective 
Matador project veterans an amount equal 
to the federal grant, repayable at three 
per cent interest, if and when federal 
legislation were amended to make co- 
operative farming veterans eligible for the 
Federal V.L.A. grant. From this provincial 
Potato picking on Laurel co-operative farm. 
Other vegetables are grown in smaller 
separate gardens near the homes. Growing of 


specialized crops as well as registered grain 
has brought returns to this farm. 
































source the seventeen obtained $39,440 
which represented the bulk of their original 
capital. From their total pooled capital and 
the provincial government advance, they 
were able to buy initial equipment, first 
essential buildings, and receive maintenance 
monthly wages during the summer period 
preceding their first harvest. None of their 
capital was required for land investment, 
as they leased the land from the Saskat- 
chewan Government, on a 33-year lease 
with option to purchase at the end of ten 
vears. Lease rental was set at one-seventh 
of annual crop production. (During 1948, 
grants under the Dominion Government 
Veterans’ Land Act became available to 
veterans farming co-operatively, and the 
Matador Co-operative repaid its advance 
from the Saskatchewan Government. ) 

By November 1948 the co-operative had 
eight houses, a dormitory and dining-room 
for single men, six granaries, three coal 
sheds, a machine shop, workshop, seven-bay 
garage, cattle barn, and poultry houses. 

Principal crops have been wheat and 
flax. While operations began in the spring 
of 1946, the co-operative was not incor- 
porated until August that year. Just prior 
to incorporation the members met to 
discuss their land policy. At this meeting 


Bungalow on Laurel co-operative farm. The 
basement has a cement cistern for soft water, 
furnace, and two bedrooms. 











Tractor and tumbling- 
bug working in smal 
stream bed to make a 
dugout for water con- 
servation. Poultry 
house in background. 
This Laurel co-oper- 
ative farm is in the 
Park Lands region. 

















fifteen of the seventeen members voted in 
favour of the 33-year renewable lease with 
the Saskatchewan Government, with option 
to purchase at the end of ten years. Two 
members disagreed, favouring individual 
title to their share of the land, and so 
withdrew from the co-operative. Subse- 
quently, applications from two new prospec- 
tive members were accepted, bringing the 
total membership again to seventeen. 

The members meet every Monday night. 
At these regular meetings work plans are 
formulated for the week ahead. An elected 
chairman presides. The farm has no manager, 
as it was found that the degree of voluntary 
co-operation made a “boss” manager un- 
necessary. There is a board of directors, 
responsible to the members, whose job it is 
to see that general decisions are carried out, 
and to maintain an informational and 
educational program. 































Above:—World War II veterans, members of the Matador 
Co-operative Farm Association, planted 1,500 trees in the 
spring of 1948. Here on the open plains of the old Matador 
Ranch, north of Swift Current, the young co-operative 
farmers plant trees where trees have not grown within the 
memory of man. 


New breaking of heavy clay soil (formerly community pas- 
ture land) on the Matador co-operative farm. This breaking 
was done with two disk ploughs pulled by one caterpillar 
tractor. Inset shows new breaking prepared for seeding first 
crop. This was virgin prairie before the veterans who formed 
the Matador Co-operative Farming Association moved on 
the land with power machinery in 1946. A group of Texas 
cattlemen formed the Matador Ranch and for a time leased 
this land, where once huge hoards of buffalo roamed, for a 
large scale ranching operation. Wild antelope shown at 
left, still inhabit the area. 
























tires, even the wheelbarrow. 


In the words of one of the directors, who 
during World War II served at sea as a 
stoker in the Royal Canadian Navy: “It 
took time to adjust ourselves to this new 
way of doing things, but we knew that the 
ideal of democracy must work first in our 
After all 


the best interest of everyone to make the 


day-to-day decisions. it’s in 
best decisions and carry them out, and we 
definitely agree on our basic objectives . 

If we had tried to start farming individually 
with the little bit of capital available to 
each one of us, anyone who knows anything 
about mechanized grain farming and the 
cost of modern equipment, knows none of 
us would have been nearly as far ahead 
now as we are in the group. At present 
prices it would cost better than $6,000 to 
equip one individual farm of three quarter 
(480 full line of 
machinery amount of 


with a 
that 
money doesn’t allow a cent for buildings 


sections acres ) 


alone, and 
or livestock.” 
If a the 


operative, or if he is expelled by a two-thirds 


member wishes to leave co- 
vote, as provided in the farm bylaws, he 
turns his land lease over to the co-operative, 
and within two years from the date of his 
resignation receives payment in return for 
his equity. 

Houses for individual families are built 
on a twenty-year depreciation basis, by the 
members, under the direction of a member 
who was a carpenter prior to enlistment, 


Sons of the Matador co-operative farmers play 
at mechanized farming. Everything has rubber 


View of the first four family houses, and dormitory for single men, completed during 1946, the 



















and a lineman-mechanic in the army. The 
member pays depreciation plus fire in- 
surance, and owns the house at the end of 
twenty years. Monthly wages are equalized, 
interest paid on loan capital is five per cent. 
Holidays with pay and extra leave of absence 
without pay are provided for. 

The veterans, all Canadians, are of varied 
national and religious backgrounds. Religious 
backgrounds include United Church, Baptist, 
Roman Catholic Greek (Ukrainian) 


Orthodox. The majority came from parents 


and 
themselves were farmers, and a 
the Matador 
farming on an individual basis prior to 


who 
number of members were 
wartime enlistment. In addition most had 
worked ata variety of jobs in civilian life. One- 
third had not gone beyond the eighth grade 
in Public School, the rest were students at 


High School from which three had graduated, 


and one member had attended a course in 






initial year of operation of the Matador co-operative farm. Most of the lumber came from former 
R.C.A.F. buildings which had been cut in sections at St. Aldwyn’s Airport, hauled 35 miles on 
double-trailer truck and taken across the South Saskatchewan River by ferry. Today Matador farm 
has eight family houses grouped in a semi-circle around a park area landscaped for trees and 


flower gardens. 
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agriculture at the University of Saskat- 
chewan. Their average age on entering the 
co-operative farm was 29. Their satisfaction 
with co-operative farming as a way of life 
was expressed to Henrik F. Infield of 
the Rural Settlement Institute, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, who with a small 
supporting staff made a sociometric 
field survey of the Matador group* in 
the summer of 1946. 

In “Who is Fit for Co-operative 
Farming ?” (Henrik F. Infield and 
Ernest Ditcher) is included a psycho- 
technical test to predetermine indi- 
vidual aptitude for farming co-opera- 
tively. The anthropologists’ statement 
therein that ““The profound change in 
living habits co-operative farming pro- 
duces can be accepted with satisfaction 
only by those who are genuinely dis- 
satisfied with their present form of 
life’’ was reconfirmed in group biogra- 
phical interviews subsequently con- 
ducted at the Matador co-operative. 
This premise is further borne out by 


*Sociometric Structure of a Veterans’ Co-operative Land 
Settlement by Henrik F. Infield 




































Lett:— 
An attentive audience (speaker in shadow of sound 
truck) on the occasion of a community picnic on Mat. 
ador co-operative farm. The temporary wooden plat. 
form (centre) provided open air dance pavilion that 
night. 





Baligame during community picnic at Matador 
co-operative farm. 
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Matador co-operative farm baseball team, 1948; u 
From right to left: Lorne Dietrick, Roy Bishop, v 
Bill Zazelenchuck, Hollis Walker, Alvin Tone, a 
Frank Barlow, Glen Davis, Jack McLelland, Ed Cc 
Tone. The ballplayers are all World War II vet- s 


erans who served in the Canadian Army, it 


R.C.A.F. or R.C.N. 











A jeep is used to pull 
tiller combine to ti 
field where it will t 
bitched to a tractor 
spring seeding. 

building shown is 
corner of a garage © 
building materia 
storehouse on the M 
ador co-operative fa 























Above:—Thousands of bushels of good grade 
wheat temporarily stored on the open ground 
at Matador farm 


Dam (see arrow) constructed under Prairie Far- 


mers Rehabilitation Act, 1946, on Matador co- 
operative farm. Water is conserved from a 
spring in the hills, and from precipitation run- 
off. Engineers estimate that this dam will back 
up sufficient water to irrigate a minimum of 150 
acres. High water table edging the shoreline 
will encourage growth of small tree shelter-belt 
—to be planted. The basin provides a refreshing 
swimming pool, as demonstrated. 

The low rolling hills, subject to both wind and 
water erosion, will not be planted to grain. Still 
virgin prairie, the sparse ‘‘short grass” pro- 
duces early summer grazing. This is ‘‘coyote 
country” where on clear still nights of both 
summer and winter the prairie wolf (right) howls 
in wild singsong 




















A bend in the Carrot 
River which flows 
into the Saskatche- 
wan River near The 
Pas, Manitoba. The 
winding Carrot River 
forms the northerly 
boundary of the co- 
operative farming 
project. First Euro- 
pean to penetrate 
this forest wilder- 
ness, in so far as 
history records, was 
Henry Kelsey, in the 
service of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, 
summer of 1691. In 
canoes manned by 
Indians, Kelsey trav- 
elled up the Carrot 
River on a voyage 
of discovery and to 
persuade the native 
trappers in the area 
to bring their furs to 
Hudson Bay. Today 
the timber wolf, 
moose and black 
bear still inhabit the 
forest 


Carrot River co-operative farmers, with Saskatchewan Gov. 


ernment assistance, plan to dam the river to generate electric 
power for loca! use. 
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the statements of older individual 


farmers farming on a one-family-farm basis, 


some 


who after giving thought to co-operative 
farming methods, and recognizing the econ- 
omic advantages, have arrived at a general 
“Co- 


operative farming may be all right for younger 


conclusion expressed in these words: 


men, but I feel that I am too old to change 

over from my own way of doing things.” 
Carrot River Veteran Co-operative Farms 
The Saskatchewan Government has set 


aside for veterans’ settlement 60,000 acres. 


of provincially owned lands (formerly in 
Pasquia Forest Reserve) east of Nipawin 
and adjacent to the Carrot River. Situated 
in what was topographically regarded as 
part of Saskatchewan's Commercial Forest 
region, much of this mixed wood forest 
area had been burnt over by forest fires. 
Here five co-operative farms were incor- 
porated in 1948 when approximately 140 
persons (veterans, their wives and children) 
were settling, or preparing to settle, on the 
land. The arduous work of stump and bush 
clearance together with dragline operations 
the 


is to a 


for drainage ditches—unknown on 
treeless open plain of the Matador 
large extent offset by the availability of 
saw timber for building, wood for fuel and 
the relatively greater precipitation in the 
form of both rain and snowfall. Here the 
Saskatchewan Government allows 320 acres 
of leased land per male member, as compared 
to 480 acres at the Matador. Of the 320 
acres, the government, utilizing heavy duty 
equipment, prepares 100 acres ready for 
seed. Further breaking done by co-operative 
members is credited against lease rental 
payments until breaking cost is absorbed. 
with the provincial 
similar to of the 
Advice given by 


Lease arrangements 


government those 
Matador co-operative. 
government departments includes strip and 
block mapping to leave standing timber 
for reforestation, especially where shelter- 


are 


belts are considered necessary to moisture 
and Weed insect 
control have proved difficult in individual 
farming areas where a percentage of farmers 
refuse, or neglect, to apply control, but 


soil conservation. and 





CO-OPERATIVE FARMING IN SASKATCHEWAN 


co-operative farms adopt an area policy 
of application. 

The five Carrot River veterans’ projects 
organized in 1948 are: 

River Bend Co-operative Farm Asso- 
ciation with a membership of ten, total 
acreage of 3,200 leased with approximately 
1,700 under cultivation. First crop har- 

1948, 
Argentine 


wheat, oats, 


Buildings 


vested in 
barley 


mainly 
and rape. 
being grouped. 

Asso- 
members and 2,240 
1,200 under 


cultivation. First harvest from 700 acres 


Sunnydale Co-operative Farm 


ciation with seven 


acres leased of which are 
of new breaking. 

Pasquia Hills Co-operative Farm Asso- 
ciation. Fourteen members with 4,480 acres 
1,400 under cultivation. First 


crop to be seeded spring of 1949. Members 


of which 


plan to group their buildings. 

Spruce Home Co-operative Farm Asso- 
ciation. Seven members also planted on 
2,240 acres of which 700 acres broken. 

Sturdy Co-operative Farm Association 
with 2,560 800 broken, 
operated by eight veterans. 

The last two farms also planted their 
first crops in the spring of 1949, and both 


acres, acres 


plan grouped buildings on landscaped sites 
which provide for ball parks and skating ice. 
The Department of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation (combined with social welfare 
in 1948 and since then Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation) maintains one 
civil servant on the Carrot River project, 
an administrative manager of land clearing 
and personnel consultant, himself a veteran 
of World Wars I and II. 

The Department of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development (first and only 
department of its kind in any Canadian 
government) appointed a Co-operative 
Management Adviser who is in constant 
touch with all types of co-operative farming 
in the province. A World War II veteran 
and university graduate with a Saskat- 
chewan farm background, an important 
part of his work is classification and co- 


ordination of accumulated co-operative 


85 























farming experience so that information and 
advice concerning mistakes and successes 
become readily available to the members 
of co-operative farms. 

After a visit to the Carrot River co- 
operative farms during harvest of 1948, 
Munro Murray writing in the “Saskatoon 
30,000) 


observed: “They (the veterans) gave an 


Star-Phoenix” (daily, circulation 


impression of enthusiasm and _ industry, 
tempered with good-natured joking and 
horseplay, that indicated the high morale 
essential to carrying through their project 
to successful fulfilment. They have a good 
start with rich black soil, high quality 


registered crops, modern, efficient machinery 


Windrow of broken logs and brush, from a burnt.- 
over area, which will later be piled and burnt to 
prepare the land for the first plough 





Brush-piler at work on the 
Carrot River project. Heavy 
equipment owned by the Sas- 
katchewan Government 
speeds the work of land clear- 
ance. Veterans operating the 
equipment get to know one 
another and decide among 
themselves the particular 
farm group they wish to join. 





and an enviable co-operative spirit and 
ambition”. 

An important feature is that the veterans, 
while working together on the government 
supervised land clearing project, have an 
opportunity to get to know one another, 
and thus voluntarily to decide which 
particular co-operative farming group they 
will later join. 

Soil Conservation 

In co-operative farm memberships, Sas- 
katchewan’s Department of Agriculture 
finds a serious and receptive audience for its 
scientific soil conservation and revitalization 
program. The Minister of Agriculture (Mon- 
tana born, United States cavalry veteran of 





| 
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In 1937 and 1938 depletion of Saskatchewan's tisrest fires 
tion by use. It will take one hundred years to pm@ercial ti, 
section of the Pasquifleserve 
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n‘s tigpres t fires was almost seven times that of deple- 
o pm@ercial timber on burnt-over areas such as the 
asquifieserve shown here. 








World War I 


stockman, is an advocate of co-operative 


. successful grain farmer and 


farming. Aware of the ravages resulting 


from “wheat mining that takes most 
everything out of the land, puts back 


nothing, and finally allows bare fibreless 
topsoil to burn up in the sun and blow away 
with the wind,” the agricultural minister 
encourages “farmers who co-operate with 
the land that God put there for good use 
now and nutrition for generations to come”. 
In the minister’s opinion, “A co-operative 
farm On long-term renewable leased land 


with reasonable lease rental percentage based 











High-powered modern equipment prepares formerly forested land for the plough. 





on annual production, removes both urge 
and necessity ruthlessly to exploit that land 
in a feverish and prolonged effort to own a 
Torrens Title to a piece of land which may 
be on the way to exhaustion in one genera- 
tion”. 
Social Implications 

Saskatchewan's Minister of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation (during World War I an 
enlisted soldier in the mud of the trenches 
of France; in World War II second in charge 
of Canadian Legion Educational Services 
in the United Kingdom) observed that men 


in the armed services were receiving a sound 


Dragline digging a drainage ditch along a sur- 
veyed road allowance. The embankment was 
subsequently worked down for a road grade 
to be gravel surfaced in 1949 












Lumber planing mill on the Carrot River project. Veterans 
finish their own lumber for houses, granaries, machine- 
sheds and barns. Note the large pile of sawdust reaching 
almost to the tops of the spruce trees 
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A permanent house in process of construction, Carrot River 
project 





Temporary bridge ACroKges River, 
grade, provides the co-opupsettlers 
towns of Carrot River am} Flood v 
ered the road at this poitg mile w 
transportation by boat. 


Central camp, Department of Social Wel- 
fare and Rehabilitation, operated by the 
Saskatchewan Government for clearing 
and breaking land on the Carrot River 
project. The buildings shown are mainly 
temporary homes for veterans working 





here. Lumber in the foreground is left over Cc 
from the 1947-48 winter cut, for season- n) 
ing. The lumber used was cut by veterans pl 
employed by the government and is sold aT 


to themijat cost. 








Part of a flock of 200 chickens on the River Bend co-oper- 
ative farm, Carrot River project. In the background are 
temporary dwellings on skids 


1croimt River, linking new road 
>-opmisettiers with access to the 
r ami Flood waters in 1948 cov- 
$ poitia mile width, necessitating 





Close-up of temporary houses of the Sun- 
nydale co-operative farm, Carrot River 
project which will later be used as gran- 
aries. They will be replaced by per- 
manent houses (like that shown at right) 


A seven-room house on full cement foundation and base- 
ment representative of the type of permanent homes built 
by the members of the Carrot River project. The farm mem- 
bers pool their labour to build their homes 











training in handling machines and at the 


same time learning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of group action. Many men thus con- 
ditioned, he believed, would on their return 
to civilian life be unlikely to welcome, or in 
financial position to afford, the isolation and 
high investment cost of farming on the indiv- 
idual one-family-basis. Perhaps their best 
chance to utilize acquired technical skills 
and social attitudes for a higher living stand- 
ard and a more stimulating interdependent 
life, would be in farming co-operatively.’“The 
answer to my wartime conjecture is, I think, 
given by the veterans themselves who on their 
return to civilian life, volunteered to com- 
bine modern pioneering on the land with 
pioneering on the equally important frontier 


of the brotherhood of man in every day 


Located at the endofaC.N.R 
branch line, about 30 miles 
west of the Carrot River veter- 
ans co-operative farms, Carrot 
River town is a distributing 
centre for the surrounding 
pulpwood district and farm. 
ing country 


practical relationship,” the minister said 
with reference to the veterans so far estab- 
lished on co-operative farms. 

In April, 1949, a second veterans’ co- 
operative farm was being established in the 
Matador area. 

Applications from World War [I veterans 
who want to farm on the co-operative basis, 
exceed the acreage of Crown (provincially 
owned) land available for that purpose. ‘To 
facilitate purchase or lease of non-Crown 
further 
farming projects, Saskatchewan's Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
has requested the Dominion Department of 
Veterans Affairs to have V.L.A. grants made 


available to veterans who wish to acquire 


lands for veterans’ co-operative 


privately owned lands for group operation. 


Twenty-foot combine wheat harvesting on the Matador co-operative farm, 1948 (left). The 

crop that year included 2,700 acres of wheat which averaged 15 bushels peracre. Right: Harvesting 

flax at the Matador co-operative, with self-propelled 12-foot combine. The 1948 flax crop from 

1,400 acres yielded an average of 15 bushels per acre. The combine in the picture is manufactured 
for the farmer-owned machinery co-operative, Canadian Co-operative Implements Limited. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Lyn and Richard Harrington are a couple 
who delight in the Canadian scene and find 
in it unlimited scope for their activities. 
Their team-work is SO good for Ontario- 
born Mrs. Harrington does the writing and 
her husband the photography that they 
have been able to turn what began as a 
hobby into a full-time career. They travel to 
all parts of the Dominion by whatever means 
are available, canoe or bicycle, boat or train, 
dog-team or car, and the interesting accounts 
of what they have seen and learnt appear in 
many periodicals. 

* * * 

Jim Wright lives near Landis, Saskat- 
chewan, in the centre of the wheat farming 
an! co-operative enterprise area. Saskat- 
chewan correspondent for the New Republic 
and the U.M.W.A. daily 
Gazette of Glace Bay, Nova Seotia, Mr 


Wright has worked in a variels of jobs. 


newspaper Th 


These include newspaper reporting, radio 
script writing, broadcasting, and research 
work for documentary films. A. licensed 
stationary steam engineer, he took a turn as 
stoker in a coal-burning freighter during 
World War IL. Mr. Wright is at present en- 
gaged in research for the Saskatchewan Fed- 
erated Co-operative Limited and Co-oper- 
ative Union of Saskatchewan, and is doing 
a series of articles for the Saskatoon Star- 


Phoenix. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Canada Year Book 1948-1949 
The King’s Printer, Ottawa, $2.00 

The latest issue of this reference work which is 
essential for those who must know the facts about 
Canada is now on sale. This edition, covering a period 
of between 16 and 17 months, brings the Year Book 
hack to pre-war s hedule of mid-year public ation. An 
effort is now being made to readjust the scope of the 
book to peacetiine economy and to present the current 
picture in scientific and civilian services which for some 
vears have taken second place to the war effort and 
reconstruction program. Special articles this year include 
The Climate of Canada, Physical Geography of the 
Canadian Western Arctic, and The Contribution to 
Science made by the Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory. Sections deal with the formal educational field, 


the growth of the chemical industries during the past 
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decade and the administration of Indian affairs. The 
number of maps and diagrams has been increased 
Useful references are the directory of sources of official 
information, the classified list of special articles pre 
viously published and, of course, the numerous statis 
tical tables. 

Paper-bound copies of the Year Book are available 
to bona fide teachers, students and ministers of religion 
at $1 each. Application for these copies must be made 
(with remittance) to the Dominion Statistician, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 
* * * 


Blankets and Beads 
A History of the Saskatchewan River 
by J. G. MacGregor 
(The Institute of Applied Art, 
Edmonton, paper $2, cloth $4 

Much of the story of the exploration and settlement ol 
western Canada during and subsequent to fur trading 
days has been made available as a result of selfless 
research by earnest and competent historians. Blankets 
and Beads, A History of the Saskatchewan River, by 
J. G. MacGregor, has recently still further enriched an 
already impressive literature. The author does not 
regard his subject merely from the detached viewpoint 
of many historians, but rather from a more intimate 
standpoint of one whose work has been truly a labour 
of love. In this book the reader will not find discussions 
of agreements and of the organization of companies, 
but «a wealth of intimate detail, of anecdote and of 
human interest. From touching dedication to concluding 
paragraph, Blankets and Beads reflects painstaking 
research and wide personal knowledge by a sympathetic 
and discerning mind. 

Beginning with a brief review of the slow eastward 
and southward movement of ancient native races from 
northern Asiatic lands, the author proc eeds to trace the 
course of events during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries within wide areas tributary to the North and 


Continued on page V1 
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VISIT THE 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
ISLANDS 


inscrutable, impassive, the towering 
multi-colored totems of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands recount the mysteries 
and legends of the Haida Indians. Plan 
a visit now to British Columbia, to this 
fascinating scene of early Canadiana. 
Here you may still watch Haida master 
craftsmen engaged in their ancient art of 
totem carving. Here, too, you'll enjoy 
delightful scenery and the fresh, zestful 
Pacific climate, as you cruise to the 
Queen Charlotte Islands by comfortable 
modern steamers from Vancouver. For 
full details, write: 






B. C. GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


Victoria, 8.C 





(Continued from page V 
| South Saskatchewan Rivers. In his swiftly moving tale 
| one sees the rise and gradual decline of a fabulously rich 
empire—an empire of fur; through succeeding years 
| one sees the rise of a new empire— an empire of grain 
and of industrial activity. From the pages of Blankets 
and Beads will emerge pictures of lonely trading posts 
in a vast wilderness; of untamable men who challenged 
unafraid the dangers of privation, disease and possible 
death at the hands of hostile tribes; of voyageurs toiling 
up swift flowing rivers and over rough portages. In 
| fancy one will hear the thunder of a myriad stampeding 
hooves, the shrill cries of Indian hunters, the clangour 
of wild geese. 

To many men and women of a generation which knew 
the western trails, whether by land or water, Blankets 
and Beads may bring nostalgic memories of other days; 
for those of a younger generation, the curtain will be 
lifted on a vital and all too little appreciated chapter 
of Canadian history. To all it will reveal the author's 
deep love of the Saskatchewan country and its people, 
and an abiding faith in their future. 

The two concluding chapters comprise an excellent 
review of events leading up to and during the North 
West Rebellion in 1885, and settlement and farming 
along the Saskatchewan. The value of the book is 
enhanced by the inclusion of maps and illustrations, a 
comprehensive bibliography and a carefully prepared 


index. S.C.E. 
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